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THE EXPERIMENTAL TEMPER IN CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY 


N the first decade of the present century, William James, speak- 
I ing on ‘‘What Pragmatism Means,’’ said of this comparatively 
new movement in American philosophy: ‘‘It is evident. that the 
term applies itself conveniently to a number of tendencies that 
hitherto have lacked a collective name, and that it has ‘come to 
stay.’’?? In the chapter on ‘“‘The Dilemma in Philosophy,”’ 
which precedes in the volume called Pragmatism the one from 
which the above quotation is taken, James introduced his positive 
account of the pragmatic position by distinguishing it from two 
other established philosophical positions: on the one hand that of 
an empiricism linked with ‘‘inhumanism and irreligion’’; and on 
the other hand that of a rationalism ‘‘that keeps out of all definite 
touch with concrete facts and joys and sorrows.’’? It is clear 
that, although he makes no claim that the pragmatist’s method is 
essentially new—suggesting, on the contrary, that Socrates and 
Aristotle made use of it,— he does hope that it can in the twentieth 
century avoid the difficulties encountered in the nineteenth by the 
limiting empiricism and the dogmatic rationalism which he dis- 
trusts; and that it can introduce a new era of more vigorous and 
more profitable philosophical discussion. 

The thesis of the present article is that there are in Europe to- 
day a number of tendencies which—again lacking a collective name 
—have two general likenesses to the earlier American tendencies 
described by James. In the first place, they represent the think- 
ing of a group in a middle position between two other groups with 
whose methods and conclusions they have little sympathy. In the 
second place, they represent a type of thinking which, as con- 
trasted with that of the other two groups, tends to be more ex- 
perimental, and to be concerned with problems of immediate 
human interest rather than with more technical problems, such 
as those of logic or of system-building. 

In maintaining this thesis I have no wish to suggest that 
European thinkers have deliberately ‘‘taken over’? American 
pragmatism. Chain stores, and a more rigorous supervision of 


1Wm. James, Pragmatism (1907), p. 47. 
2 Ibid., p. 20. 
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urban traffic in European cities, are not mere ‘‘copyings’’ of alien 
American institutions or practices. They are natural results of 
changing social conditions and experiments in meeting them, 
And if, as I believe, there is a development of experimental philo. 
sophical thinking in Europe today, it may be taken as a working 
out of contemporary problems in ways which the problems then. 
selves suggest, and only to a vey minor extent—if at all—a 
borrowing of assumptions or conclusions previously arrived at in 
this country. 
Nor are the oppositions of the older and the newer sets of 
tendencies the same. James saw his pragmatism facing, on the 
one hand, an empiricism which had been strongly influenced by 
materialism and determinism, and, on the other, a rationalism 
which had been dominated by the post-Kantian idealists, particu. 
larly by Hegel. Contemporary experimentalism seems to me more 
clearly contrasted, on the one hand, with contemporary analytic 
philosophies sceptical as to the possibility of a metaphysical or 
normative philosophy in the traditional sense, and, on the other, 
with traditional, and in general more dogmatic, philosophies of 
both the left and the right. The best known of the analytic phi- 
losophers are, I suppose, the logical positivists. As examples of 
more traditional philosophies, one would have on the left dia- 
lectical materialism, and on the right idealisms of the Hegelian 
sort, or philosophies joined with traditional theistic theologies. 
Within both camps numerous shades of opinion are, of course, to 
be found ; but the main lines of division seem fairly clearly drawn. 
Before considering in more detail similarities between an older 
American pragmatism and a newer European experimentalism, it 
may be well to note various dissimilarities. American pragma- 
tism as a whole was to a considerable extent ‘‘kept in line”’ by 
the fact that, after the first suggestions made by Charles Peirce, 
it was dominated first by James, and later by Dewey. One looks 
in vain for such outstanding leaders on the European scene. 
Moreover, although I have said that direct borrowings on the part 
of European writers of American material do not seem to me to 
have been important, these writers have not been wholly unaware 
of the earlier proposals, discussions, and criticisms. And this 
awareness has doubtless served to suggest that some of the ways 
in which experimental thinking may be directed are likely to 
prove more, and some less, useful. As for the general temper of 
mid-twentieth-century experimentalism it is—as a thoughtful ob- 
server could well have foreseen—less optimistic than that of the 
first decades of the century. James was not unaware that the 
human spirit is capable of tragic despair, but this fact was not 
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spelled out for him in terms of bombed cities and ruined economies 
as it has been for the inhabitants of Europe today. 

In what can be only a brief summary of some of the points 
made by American pragmatists and instrumentalists—a summary 
needed as a preliminary to a comparison of these points with 
others found in a different setting—it seems useful to distinguish 
three main contributions: those of James, those of Dewey, and 
some of those made over the years by critics of the movement. 
Both James and Dewey had special preoccupations which were of 
relatively little interest to the other. The various contemporary 
European thinkers appear to share at one time the interests that 
were characteristic of James, at another time those that were 
characteristic of Dewey. As for the contributions of the critics 
of the movement, many of them seem to me significant not only 
as they influenced directly the development of American prag- 
matism and instrumentalism themselves, but also indirectly as 
they helped to shape the temper and substance of western thought 
in the first half of the twentieth century. 

The fact that James considered that pragmatism included ‘‘a 
number of tendencies’’ has already been noted. Perhaps, as some 
critics were prompt in suggesting, not all the tendencies he noted 
were really compatible with one another. But what is of primary 
significance is that for him they were connected as part of one 
revolt from ‘‘abstraction and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, 
from bad a priori reasons, from fixed principles, closed systems, 
and pretended absolutes and origins.’’* As against these things 
which he rejects, he offers a pragmatism which he describes as 
“first, a method ; and second a genetic theory of what is meant by 
truth.’’* As for the second item, the pragmatic theory of truth, 
what James would appear to have to offer—not only in the essay 
from which the quotation is taken but in all his later work—are 
the fruitful suggestions on the basis of which such a theory was 
later to be worked out, rather than what can be considered in 
itself a completed theory. In the discussion of the first item, that 
of pragmatic method, the conclusions have a more positive and a 
more nearly final character. 

For there seems little doubt that whatever pragmatism has 
come, or will come, to stand for in the history of thought, it in- 
cludes a method of investigating philosophical problems which, 
as James asserted, stresses the practical meaning of assertions, 
the instrumental character of theories, and a basic concern with 
consequences. Thinking is for James a psychological process 
8 Ibid., p. 51. 
4Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
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carried on by a biological animal whose nature is to be forward. 
looking. Hence, if what we wish to find are real and not merely 
verbal answers to our questions, we need to ask: ‘‘ What difference 
would it practically make to any one if this notion rather than 
that notion were true?’’® As we work out possible answers we 
are engaged in a continuous process, and ‘‘Theories thus become 
instruments, not answers to enigmas, in which we can rest.’’® 
And throughout the process our attitude is one of ‘‘looking away 
from first things, principles, ‘categories’, supposed necessities, 
and of looking towards last things, fruits, consequences, facts,”’' 

If, however, it is true that James never forgets the biological 
character, and the practical preoccupations, of human beings, it 
is also true that he never sees them as ‘‘merely’’ biological crea. 
tures with ‘‘merely”’ practical concerns. He did not write any 
systematic work on ethics, but he wrote not a little on the moral 
dilemmas of those facing the problems of war, of the drab routine 
of daily life, of whether or not freedom is possible to the human 
spirit. He could see the virtues as well as the shortcomings of 
both the ‘‘tough-minded’’ and the ‘‘tender-minded.’’ And he 
wrote—at length and sympathetically—on the nature and meaning 
of religious experience. 

The point of departure for Dewey’s philosophy was not im- 
mediately and directly any conclusion of James. Rather, when 
Dewey as a younger man developed his own ideas on method and 
truth, he found many of these both supported by, and support- 
ing, those of James. What Dewey does in the end offer is a less 
fragmentary and a more carefully worked out account, first, of 
philosophical methods—where he stresses the importance of the 
practical and the instrumental, and of consequences rather than 
antecedents,—and, second, an instrumental account of the nature 
of truth. 

In Dewey’s philosophy as well as in that of James, the fact 
that a human being is basically a biological animal is never for- 
gotten, and concern with the problems of psychology is a constant 
one. Moreover, for both men it is self-evident that the problems 
of the individual, and those of groups of individuals, are never 
wholly separable. But the preoccupations of the two men are 
different: it is the psychological problems of the individual that 
are of the deepest interest to James; those of individuals in vari- 
ous groupings, as in schools, political organizations, historical and 
cultural societies, etc., that most interest Dewey. And the tempers 

5 Ibid., p. 45. 

6 Ibid., p. 53. 

1 Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
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of the two sets of investigations are also different. It has been 
natural for the critics—both those favorably and those unfavor- 
ably disposed toward pragmatism and instrumentalism—to speak 
of the naturalistic temper of Dewey’s thought. It is to a wider 
and-more intelligent understanding of the natural sciences, in- 
eluding the social sciences, that Dewey looks, and expects other 
right-minded men to look, for guidance. It is difficult to think 
of James as willing to limit his hopes so narrowly, or to interpret 
human experience in such unquestioningly naturalistic terms. It 
is, however, only fair to note that Dewey himself was never willing 
to limit his concept of ‘‘the practical’’ to the merely technically 
or economically useful. 

The criticisms of pragmatic and allied doctrines have been 
countless in number, and often thoughtful, vigorous, and acute. 
Taken together they have brought out the fact, noted by James 
himself, that the movement includes a number of tendencies; 
and they have not infrequently raised the question whether these 
tendencies were not leading to incompatible conclusions. (Love- 
joy wrote as early as 1908 of ‘‘the thirteen pragmatisms.’’) The 
extent of this critical material clearly makes detailed analysis of 
it here impossible. I cannot myself see how anyone reviewing a 
sizable proportion of it can avoid the conclusion that its general 
tone is far more sympathetic in its treatment of pragmatic method 
than in its treatment of a pragmatic theory of truth. Insofar as 
this is the case, it may be taken to represent an agreement that 
there is much that is useful in what Peirce, James, Dewey, and 
others have said about how we actually do arrive at the conclu- 
sions which we come to accept, both in our everyday affairs, and 
in our more rigorous scientific inquiries. And one finds, even in 
the writings of such non-pragmatic philosophers as Bertrand 
Russell and Santayana, a place made for the use of pragmatic 
methods, combined with other methods, in the investigation of 
crucial types of problems. And it seems probable that future 
accounts of the pragmatic movement in America will agree in 
acknowledging its importance as a movement stressing the prac- 
tical and instrumental character of actual human thinking. 

The critics’ attack on the genetic theory of truth has been far 
sharper. That of Montague in The Ways of Knowing is typical. 
His claim is that the plausibility of the instrumental or relativis- 
tie account of truth rests upon an ambiguity in the use of the 
word ‘‘truth,’’? which is sometimes taken to mean ‘‘whatever is 
believed,’’ at others ‘‘whatever is real or is a fact.’?* And here, 
in @ sense, critical discussion is brought to an end. For the prag- 


8 Montague, The Ways of Knowing, p. 165. 
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matist truth ts some form of belief; the non-pragmatist asserts 
that he means by truth something other than belief, however care. 
fully arrived at and vigorously maintained. 

Philosophers are inclined to be individualists, and there are 
doubtless in Europe today upholders of a strictly pragmatic theory 
of the nature of truth. But I do not myself believe that their 
number is large. If the tendencies which I propose to point ont 
do not gain what unity they have by virtue of any collective name, 
neither do they gain it by virtue of mantaining a single set of 
epistemological beliefs. In other words, I do not believe that 
pragmatism as such, with its characteristic theory of truth, is 
being reborn abroad. It do believe that the general temper of 
many contemporary European writers has important likenesses 
to that of the pragmatists. And I think that this is true both 
negatively and positively. What both James and Dewey are con- 
stantly objecting to in the philosophies they reject is their tend- 
ency to state problems in terms that have no clear relevance to 
the problems with which human beings are now actually con- 
cerned. A similar objection is, I believe, part of the ‘‘revolt”’ 
in which many contemporary Europeans are engaged. In both 
groups the objections to the doctrines of opponents suggest a 
positive program: an attempt to deal with just such immediate 
human questions. 

Such attempts in Europe today show both a concern, which I 
noted earlier as characteristic of James, with the experiences, the 
hopes and fears, and the religious and ethical questionings of the 
individual, and a concern, like that of Dewey, with the inter- 
relationships of human beings with one another. The spirit in 
which these concerns are followed up appears to me, by its very 
diffusion over a wide variety of matters, to be more like that of 
James than like that of Dewey. 

That external events have forced attention upon practical 
problems is clear enough. Wars and economic upheavals and the 
countless pressures and counterpressures associated with them left 
a train of such problems,—immediate, vital, pressing. For many, 
even of those philosophically inclined, disentanglement from them 

: was impossible. And the philosophical thinking they have under- 
taken has been colored by an awareness of the urgency of ques 
tions of human freedom and dignity, of brute force and slavish 
ignorance, of the possibility of rescuing man from the destructive 
power of his own technical proficiency. Nor have these pressures. 
done anything to lessen—and they may well have increased—the 

intellectual ferment of new ideas suggested by developments in 
the sciences, natural and social. If a threat to human dignity is 
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to be seen in political or economic oppression, one can also be seen 
in such doctrines as those of psychoanalysis. 

It is, of course, possible in the face of difficulties and problems 
to lapse into sheer hopelessness, or to call for a return to some 
jdeal of the past, the neglect of which is considered the cause of 
present catastrophes. But the philosophers in whom I have been 
interested have chosen another alternative, that of a search for a 
position that is neither a refusal of further effort, nor a return 
to the past. Moreover, since past experience has made them dis- 
trustful of older dogmatisms and certainties, they at times con- 
sciously—and more often, perhaps, unconsciously—regard their 
own suggestions as having an experimental and tentative charac- 
ter. A reflective individual today, aware of the extent to which 
in the immediate past ideologies have been used as weapons, can 
hardly avoid some anxious questioning as to what will be the 
future consequences of the philosophical theories which he and 
his contemporaries are now supporting. Even the more reckless 
of present-day philosophers, who often seem to the onlooker to 
delight in making violent, paradoxical, or iconoclastic pronounce- 
ments, are given to occasional confessions in which it becomes clear 
that even for them some questionings are at times unavoidable. 

For Dewey the word ‘‘experimental’’ is commonly used with 
reference to the kind of experiments made by the natural scien- 
tist. But there is a wider sense in which any tentative, explora- 
tory examination of an area of experience is ‘‘experimental.’’ In 
this sense—and it is in this sense that I propose to use the term— 
the investigations of a literary psychology, or a psychology of 
religious experience, or of history, or a social science, may be ex- 
perimental. And if the investigation is of an area so inclusive 
that a report on it constitutes a philosophy, this philosophy may 
itself exhibit the same tentative and exploratory character. 

I know of no western philosopher who, however distrustful he 
may be of past philosophical errors and their effect upon the 
present, does not claim that his own ‘‘new’’ truth was once pro- 
claimed by some writer of classic times. But the important 
prophets to whom present-day European writers look back when 
they advocate another than a traditional approach to philosophi- 
cal problems—than that, for example, of Hegel or Spencer—seem 
to me those of the nineteenth century. Among them two indi- 
viduals are outstanding. 

The first is Nietzsche. In Montague’s account of pragmatism 
from which I quoted earlier, we find the author writing, ‘‘futur- 
ism existed before pragmatism in the philosophy of Nietzsche.’’® 


° Ibid., p. 168. 
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Nietzsche himself called, and called stridently, for a transforma. 
tion of values. And he thought of the revolt which was involved 
in his teaching as one against both rational and empirical ortho. 
doxies. Man’s reliance must be neither on reason nor on science, 
but on himself, on his own vitality and the inner resources of his 
own nature. In some of Nietzsche’s writings his approval is of 
the dominating, exulting doer, exerting his own will to power, 
in others, of the. artist, partly and fitfully aware within himself 
of the Apollonian urge to dream, and of the Dionysian urge to 
embody and express the underlying primordial struggle of life 
itself. The combined result of Nietzsche’s ideas and of his 
rhetoric has been to fill different groups of readers with various 
forms and degrees of curiosity, admiration, terror, and disgust, 
The net effect was to have made it impossible for reflective men 
who followed him to fail to come to some sort of terms with in- 
terpretations of human life that stress its active and its irra- 
tional character. 

The other individual nineteenth-century preacher of revolt, 
whose importance for the present day rivals that of Nietzsche, is 
Kierkegaard. He too wished to bring about a transvaluation of 
values, not only in the case of those whose values were hedonistic, 
but also in that of those whose values were rational and ethical in 
either the Socratic or the Hegelian sense. His fundamental 
preaching was of the necessity for faith, and for a positive indi- 
vidual decision to accept the paradoxical—often irrational—claims 
of historical Christianity. The most significant reactions to his 
writings were delayed reactions. But when they came they were 
as diverse in character as were those to the writings of Nietzsche. 
And he, too, added to the number of possible interpretations of 
life which contemporary thinkers have been unable to ignore. 

It would, I believe, be quite impossible to divorce the ‘‘mes- 
sages’’ of either Nietzsche or Kierkegaard from their style. They 
are both in their way masters of literary techniques. And a con- 
sideration of this fact suggests consideration of the important 
place which literature itself holds in the background of contem- 
porary European philosophical thought. One has, as part of this 
background, not only Nietzsche’s and Kierkegaard’s interpreta 
tions of the nature of man, but also those of such writers as 
Tolstoi, Dostoevski, and Kafka. This fact has, doubtless, some- 
thing to do with the undertaking of such contemporary writers 
as Sartre and Camus to express their ideas in novels or plays, a8 
well as in more conventional philosophical arguments. It is also, 
I think, the case that, since literary writing tends to be more ten- 
tative and experimental than philosophical, in times when philos- 
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1a ophy is influenced by literature, philosophy itself is less dogmatic 
ed than it might otherwise have been. 
10- There is another group of thinkers, very unlike the group just 
ce, mentioned, which also contributed to the building up of the back- 
his ground of contemporary European thought. This is the group . 
of of phenomenologists who worked in the early decades of the twen- 
T; tieth century, but who went back to the nineteenth century for 
elf the logical ideas on which much of their work was based. In the 
to fields of logic and epistemology, Husserl was the outstanding 
fe leader. One cannot possibly describe his logic as ‘‘experimental’’ 
his in the sense in which Dewey’s logic is experimental. Its de- 
Us fenders did, however, advocate a direct appeal to experience, 
st. within or beneath which basic relationships were, they maintained, 
en to be discovered by the use of appropriate methods. Within this 
in- group Max Scheler took the lead in applying phenomenological 
‘a- methods to the study of ethics. And in doing so he worked out 
a theory according to which the very cognition of a priort values 
It, depends upon the feelings and emotions of the subject. No at- 
is tempt can be made here to trace the very complex history of the 
of combination of phenomenological beliefs with other beliefs,—par- 
ie, ticularly with those of the existentialists. But the phenomeno- 
in logical movement itself, particularly as elaborated by Scheler, ; 
al with its emphasis on different types of experience, shows a will- : 
li- ingness to regard as still open questions which an earlier and more i 
ms traditional thought had regarded as closed. ' 
nis There is one question which arises both in an inquiry concern- : 
re ing the nineteenth-century background of twentieth-century Euro- ; 
ae, pean thought, and in an inquiry concerning this thought itself. ‘ 
of This is the question of the place and importance of the investiga- Z 
tions of special problems such as those of the philosophy of his- 
a8 tory, or of the philosophical implications of some social science, j 
ey or of some theory of psychology. At times, of course, such in- P 
n- vestigations are merely elaborations of subordinate parts of an } 
nt already worked out philosophical system; at others, they are ‘ 
m: cornerstones for the building up of a new philosophical system. ‘ 
ris But what I have in mind is a more limited kind of inquiry which, ‘ 
a while it may suggest certain ways in which a philosophical theory 
as consistent with it might be worked out, is yet essentially an in- 
\e- dependent exploration of a special field. Much work of this sort 
18 was carried on in Europe in the nineteenth century. Examples 
as of similar present-day explorations would be those of Toynbee in 
30, history, or of some of the followers of Freud in psychology. And 
n- the very existence of such independent investigations tends, I 


believe, to keep the temper of philosophical discussion in general 
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tentative and exploratory. If the individuals making them are 
working on the outskirts of the main field of philosophical thought, 
their conclusions are not without their influence upon those work. 
ing nearer the center. 

A large number of the more general philosophical theories 
which I shall give as examples of European theories that are ex. 
perimental in temper in the wide sense, have been at some tinie or 
other labeled as ‘‘existentialist.’’ To anyone claiming that in all 
of them the concept of ‘‘existence’’ is that of central importance, 
my answer is that ‘‘existence’’ itself is not an unambiguous term, 
and that in fact an appeal to it sometimes reduces to an appeal to 
an unknown 2, and is at other times equivalent to the hoisting of 
a flag of revolt against older orthodoxies which are disliked. Put 
positively, my own conviction is that the future will look back 
upon such contemporary European philosophies as are neither of 
a strictly analytic nor of a traditional sort—and what is left will 
include many of the so-called existentialisms—as owing what com- 
mon character they have, first, to their being in revolt against the 
traditional orthodoxies (materialistic, idealistic, scholastic, etc.), 
and, second, to their approaching the kinds of experience with 
which they are concerned with a sort of puzzled tentativeness. 

I am more than ready to agree that existentialists seldom, if 
ever, sound tentative. On the contrary, they usually sownd—as 
did Nietzsche and Kierkegaard in the nineteenth century—in the 
highest degree dogmatic and cocksure. Causes for the violence 
of their rhetoric would not, probably, be hard to find. Among 
other possibilities are: the Kierkegaardian inheritance, the emo- 
tional fervor of revolt, the example of the ideologists of earlier 
decades. There is also, of course, always the temptation to voice 
with a more than usual vehemence, assertions concerning the 
soundness of which one feels some degree of doubt. 

The fact that so much existentialist discussion has always cen- 
tered about the problem of choice is a significant one. And the 
problem as presented in existentialist literature is a practical 
problem in the sense of being intensely human and generally 
momentous and immediate. Moreover, choices include, by virtue 
of being choices, an experimental element. Even Pascal’s wager 
—and contemporary French existentialists often prefer that, 
rather than Kierkegaard’s somewhat similar ‘‘leap of faith,” as 
a well-known example of a crucial choice—has an experimental 
character for the individual who makes it. The making of choices 
is also, of course, a basic characteristic of the pragmatist’s man; 
in being an active, desiring, goal-seeking animal, he cannot avoid 
making them. But it is usually the series of purposeful, daily, 
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often trivial, choices which pragmatic theory regards as typical. 
On the other hand, the existentialist—from Kierkegaard onward— 
has been inclined to play up the crucial and dramatic choices. 
That there is an irrational element in choice both groups admit. 
But whereas Dewey and his followers are constantly calling for 
a criticism that will reduce the irrational to a minimum, the ex- 
istentialist more often appears intent—like the James of ‘‘The 
Will to Believe’’ essay—on stressing the lack of rational evidence. 
Yet philosophical discussion is itself an admission that those taking 
part in it are not ruling out all appeals to reason. The case of 
Kierkegaard himself is instructive. He is fond of making much 
of the notion of paradox and of the insufficiency of reason. Yet 
he gives his readers vivid descriptions of the ways of life which he 
contrasts with that of the Christian: that of the hedonistic man, 
and that of the ethical man. And one appears to have a clear as- 
sumption that choice is made against a background of experience, 
real or imagined, and that it is influenced by reflection upon this 
experience. Sartre also seems often to be recommending a simi- 
lar sort of experimental, imaginative play with alternative ways 
of life. 

Some of Nietzsche’s writings had raised the question whether 
a man’s constitution, experience, and choices do not affect the 


character of what he can know. It would seem inevitable that 


the master, the slave, and the priest should come to think differ- 
ently. More considered treatments of this question are to be 
found in the writings of the pragmatists and of those existential- 
ists who have been influenced by the phenomenologists. The rele- 
vant pragmatic doctrine would appear to be the refusal, a refusal 
which Dewey reiterated over a long period of years, to treat in 
isolation from one another the processes of knowing and valuing. 
In a chapter on ‘‘The Construction of Good’’ in The Quest for 
Certainty, he writes: 


We have noted more than once how modern philosophy has been absorbed 
in the problem of affecting an adjustment between the conclusions of natural 
science and the beliefs and values that have authority in the direction of life. 
The genuine and poignant issue does not reside where philosophers for the most 
part have placed it. It does not consist in accommodation to each other of 
two realms, one physical and the other ideal and spiritual, nor in the reconcili- 
ation of the ‘‘categories’’ of theoretical and practical reason. It is found in 
that isolation of executive means and ideal interests which has grown up under 
the influence of the separation of theory and practice. For this, by nature, 
involves the separation of the material and the spiritual. Its solution, there- 
fore, can be found only in action wherein the phenomena of material and 
economic life are equated with the purposes that command the loyalties of 
affection and purpose, and in which ends and ideals are framed in terms of 
the possibilities of actually experienced situations. But while the solution 
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cannot be found in ‘‘thought’’ alone, it can be furthered by thinking which 
is operative—which frames and defines ideas in terms of what may be done, 
and which uses the conclusions of science as instrumentalities.10 


That this solution will never be complete, and yet that working 
toward it is man’s right vocation, is a basic teaching of Dewey’s 
philosophy. And the continual reshaping of means in terms of 
ends, and of ends in terms of means, the natural method of carry. 
ing it on, is clearly an experimental process. 

Few, if any, phenomenologists would look with sympathy on 
Dewey’s over-all account of values, and valuing. But one like 
Scheler would appear to be in agreement with him that our knowl- 
edge of values is bound up with our volitional and emotional life, 
If one takes Heidegger—probably the best known of the older 
group of contemporary existentialists—one finds him picturing 
man not in a biological setting, as had Dewey, but in a phenomeno- 
logical and ontological one. And he does not, apparently, believe 
that all philosophical search for absolutes is mistaken. On the 
other hand, both Heidegger and Jaspers do, like Dewey, take time 
seriously. Whatever else the long and complex discussion of time 
in Heidegger’s Sein und Zett means, it certainly means doing that. 
And both, again, are in agreement with the pragmatists in stress- 
ing man’s forward-living character. Only on the assumption that 
he has this character are the long and often tortuous discussions 
of such concepts as those of ‘‘care,’’ ‘‘dread,’’ and ‘‘resolve”’ to 
be understood. For both, moreover, facts and values are not 
finally separable, and choice is stressed. In Brock’s summary of 
‘‘Being and Time,’’ written to introduce English-speaking readers 
to Heidegger’s thought, one finds the following summary state- 
ments on some of the topics with which the German philosopher 
has been concerned: 

To understand oneself existentially means to project oneself into an actual 
potentiality of Being-in-the-world, which is essentially one’s own. Only when 


one actually ‘‘exists’’ in the mode of such a potentiality can it be ‘‘under- 
stood.’? 


The ‘‘resolve’’ [is said to give] to Dasein a peculiar and authentic lucidity. 
It discovers in reality actual significant potentialities and deals with them 
purposefully. Two phenomena especially can be truly approached only by an 
individual in the attitude of ‘‘resolve’’: a concrete given ‘‘situation’’ and 
genuine ‘‘action.’’. . . 


But the term ‘‘action’’ is very ambiguous and may be misleading. Care, a8 
the Being of Dasein, does not allow for a separation between a ‘‘theoretical’’ 
and a ‘‘practical’’ kind of behavior.11 


10 Dewey, The Quest for Certainty, p. 284. 
11 Werner Brock, Ezistence and Being, by Martin Heidegger (Chicago, 
1949), pp. 85-87. 
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It is clear that in the above passages terms occur that would find 
no place in a pragmatist’s vocabulary. (And this would be even 
more obviously the case in any key passages chosen from Sein und 
Zeit itself.) But that there are some conclusions suggested with 
which the pragmatist would agree seems also clear. 

In what sense can the outlook of Heidegger be said to be ex- 
perimental? Doubtless the word would be inappropriate to char- 
acterize his ideal of what a completed philosophical system should 
be, if such were ever secured. But his lengthy and intricate dis- 
eussions of the nature of man frequently include investigations 
not, certainly, in terms of an empirical psychology, but in those 
of a kind of Kierkegaardian, introspective psychology. Brock, 
in the work from which I just quoted, maintains that it was not 
Heidegger’s intention that the interest of his readers and followers 
should focus upon such investigations; but he seems to agree that 
that is exactly what it has done.’? 

As for the human beings whom both Heidegger and Jaspers 
describe, they remain anxious individuals called upon to make 
erucial choices. Jaspers himself writes of them: 


Men are not as they are; they themselves remain question and task: all total 
judgments concerning them say more than we can know. 


And again: 


Boundless openness to communication is not the consequence of any knowledge, 
it is the decision to follow a human road. The idea of communication is not 
Utopia, but faith. Each man is confronted with the question whether he 
strives toward it, whether he believes in it, not as something otherworldly, 
but as in something utterly actual: whether he believes in our potentiality 
really to live together, to speak together, through this togetherness to find 
our way to the truth, and hereby finally to become authentically ourselves.13 


Heidegger’s later concern with the poet Hélderlin’s poetry has 
puzzled not a few of his readers. But whatever else this devel- 
opment may mark, it certainly involves a kind of phenomenological 
exploration of a poet’s—and presumably an important poet’s— 
feelings of an intertwined care and joy, and of a somewhat mys- 
terious sense of insight and mission. It is interesting to compare 
his decision to analyze these feelings with Sartre’s decision to 
emphasize that of disgust in the novel La Nausée, a novel which 
Gabriel Marcel considers important for the development of Sar- 
tre’s thought. Apparently the choice of what feelings are to be 
explored goes a long way in coloring a particular brand or phase 
of existentialism. 

12 Ibid., p. 122. 


18 Karl Jaspers, The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, translated by Ralph 
Manheim (New York, 1940), pp. 182-183. 
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The violence that often attaches to Sartre’s style is not a matter 
of style alone. The ideas of nothingness, of a desperate sort of 
liberty, of the absurdity of human life, are often, in the contexts 
in which they are found, violent ideas. And even when Sartre 
is writing on the most academic of philosophical themes such ideas 
are apt to occur. Thus in the course of the conclusion of L’imagi. 
naire, Psychologie phénoménologique de l’imagmation, one finds 
the passage: 

La condition méme du cogito n’est-elle pas d’abord le doute, c-est-d-dire 
& la fois la constitution du réel comme monde et sa néantisation de ce méme 


point de vue et la saisie réflexive du doute comme doute ne coincide-t-elle pas 
avec 1’intuition apodictique de la liberté? 14 


It is clear enough that Sartre is continually calling in question 
the validity of traditional ends and the truth of traditional beliefs, 
Just what he is advising his reader to put in their place is often 
much less clear. Certainly if the matters under discussion were 
not taken to be of immediate human concern, neither the pro- 
nouncements upon them, nor the reception given these pronounce- 
ments, would have the fervor they often show. As for method, 
Sartre is still calling for the use of a phenomenological one. What 
kind or degree of tentativeness, if any, does this fact imply! 
Perhaps no single pronouncement is given as tentative. But a 
few sentences by one of the more moderate of his critics, Jean 
Wahl, seem to me relevant to the question. In writing of Sartre’s 
philosophy, Wahl says: 

Cette philosophie est une des incarnations du problématisme, comme on 


dit, et de l’ambiguité de la pensée contemporaine. (Et en effet pour cette 
pensée 1’homme est essentiellement ambigu.) 


Ce qui ne veut pas dire qu’il n’y ait pas @ faire effort pour sortir de 
Vambiguité.15 
In other words, one would seem to have here the case of 4 
thinker who is still exploring a situation into which his own 
iconoclastic pronouncements have brought him, in an effort to deal 
with it, or to escape from it. 

Of late years a more sober version of French existentialism 
has appeared in the writings of Maurice Merleau-Ponty. Time 
and reflection begin to clarify positions which had been obscured 
—as well as at times clarified—by controversy. Writing about 
Sartre in a section on ‘‘La Querelle de 1’Existentialisme’’ in Sens 
et Non-Sens (1948), Merleau-Ponty says: 

Mais ce qu’on ne peut nier, c’est que les descriptions de Sartre posent 
d’une maniére aigué et avec une profondeur nouvelle le probléme central de 

14 Sartre, L’imaginaire, p. 236. 

15 Jean Wahl, Petite Histoire de ‘‘l’Existentialisme’’ (Paris, 1947), p. 56 
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la philosophie tel qu’il se présente aprés les acquisitions des derniers siécles. 
Aprés Descartes, on ne peut nier que 1’existence comme conscience se distingue 
radicalement de 1’existence comme chose. . . . Aprés le XIX* siécle et tout ce 
qu’il nous a appris sur ]’historicité de l’esprit, on ne peut nier que la con- 
geience soit toujours en situation.1¢ 


Now the proposition that whatever consciousness is, it is al- 
ways en situation, would appear to be not only one that pragma- 
tists have always accepted, but also one that most of their Ameri- 
can critics seldom undertake to question. For the pragmatists 
this assumption has suggested empirical study of the nature of 
the situations, natural and social, and of human reactions to them. 
The kind of study the assumption is suggesting to the contempo- 
rary European is of a different sort, being carried on with the 
tools forged through decades of phenomenological research. But 
both types of study would appear to be in some sense experi- 
mental in temper. 

There is one other quotation from the writing of Merleau- 
Ponty, this time from Phénoménologte de la Perception, which I 
should like to include for a conclusion which might well appear 
in a pragmatic context. It reads: 

Il y a de la rationalité, c’est-a-dire: les perspectives se recoupent, les 


perceptions se confirment, un sens apparait. Mais il ne doit pas étre posé 
- & part, transformé en Esprit absolu ou en monde au sens réaliste.17 


I have said nothing of the theologies of Barth or of Brunner, 
which take their point of departure from that of Kierkegaard, 
nor of what was called a few years ago the Catholic existentialism 
of Gabriel Marcel. Such theories can only, it is clear, be classified 
with those of a traditional sort which are in no basic sense tenta- 
tive or exploratory. 

A group other than that of the existentialists, and one whose 
members more often and more outspokenly admit the experimental 
character of their work, is that of the chief contributors to the 
journal Dialectica, published in Switzerland since 1947. The 
concluding paragraph of the editorial in the first issue of the first 
volume reads as follows: 

We are not an enclosed coterie. If we have chosen to group ourselves 
round a philosophy of open experimentation rather than a philosophy of a 
Priori necessity, it is because the search of efficiency demands the systematic 
confrontation with experience. We know what we are to-day, but that does 
not entirely pledge our future. What shall we be to-morrow? We do not yet 
know; we do not know what awaits us. Under the dominating idea of ex- 


perience still to come, all knowledge must progress and all philosophy remain 
Open to new points of view. 


16 Merleau-Ponty, Sens et Non-Sens, pp. 144-145. 
17 Merleau Ponty, Phénoménologie de la Perception, p. xv. 
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As the name of the journal implies, its avowed first concern is 
with dialectics; but there is no firm agreement among its contrib. 
utors as to what the term means, although there is considerable 
discussion of this question. While some of the contributions are 
in English, French and German are the languages more commonly 
used, and the contributors are from institutions in Italy and Bel. 
gium and other countries, as well as from institutions in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 

The references I found to pragmatism as such were neither 
numerous nor especially enthusiastic. But the importance of the 
experimental method is constantly stressed. For example, in the 
first volume one finds, in the summary to an article by H. Konig 
on ‘‘Dialektik als Gedankliche Experimentierkunst,’’ the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

But this research, by the very way in which it is carried out, and es- 
pecially in the way in which different moments, often contradictory to each 
other, must be appreciated in relation to each other, has the value of an ex- 


periment made with opinions and points of view. This tendency testifies in 
itself the authentic experimental character of dialecwic thought.18 


And Gonseth, in the first editorial in the sixth volume (1952), 
stresses again the ‘‘openness’’ to new experiences which the jour- 
nal had continually sought to defend and encourage. There is 
also in the first volume (p. 291) an editorial expression of belief 
in the evolutionary character of knowledge, and a reference to 
the fact that in modern thought the traditional line between pure 
and practical reason is no longer clearly drawn (p. 116). Since 
1947 many articles have been published on methodology in mathe- 
matics and in a number of the natural sciences. In their interest 
in these sciences, the supporters of Dvalectica share an interest 
with the pragmatists that appears to be shared by few existen- 
tialists. 

Contemporary European philosophers whose writings show an 
experimental temper cannot, as was noted earlier, be classified as 
part of one movement with one acknowledged leader,—or even with 
two or three acknowledged leaders. What I have suggested is 
that there are ‘‘a number of tendencies’’ at work leading those 
affected by them to the use of methods, and the proposals of points 
of view, in various ways like those characteristic of American 
pragmatism. The causes that have brought this state of affairs 
about are, doubtless, various. But a fundamental one may, I! 
think, be a certain similarity in the setting of American pragma- 
tism on the one hand, and of contemporary European experimen- 
talism on the other. 


18 Dialectica, Vol. I (1947), p. 44. 
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A common European criticism of pragmatism is that it is con- 
cerned solely with utility,—‘‘utility’’ being understood quite nar- 
rowly. An honest review of the literature of pragmatism shows, 
I believe, that this criticism has little cogency. A more reflective 
criticism sees pragmatism as a natural outgrowth of a society of 
which the thoughts and ideals are those of a pioneer people. In 
other words, pragmatism is seen as the formulation of the ideals 
of a society whose conditions of life had served to weaken the 
force of older traditions and to call for a constant rethinking of 
such problems as those of the relations of its members to one an- 
other and to institutions,—social, economic, political, and religious. 
My own view is that although no appraisal of a philosophical sys- 
tem in terms of its origins ever fully characterizes it, yet this 
appraisal does throw real light on the nature of American prag- 
matism. 

Moreover, is it not true that thoughtful individuals in Europe 
today are themselves facing conditions which are those of a new 
sort of pioneer. society? A society unsettled, calling for changes 
and adjustments and new projects, and one in which a simple 
acceptance of older traditions has become impossible? Insofar 
as this is the case, it would be strange if many reflective men did 
not think of theories in terms of possible practical consequences, 


and if they did not appreciate the advantages, even the necessity, 
of keeping investigations experimental and conclusions tentative. 
Any genuine consideration of contemporary consciousness ‘‘in a 
situation’’ would appear to require thinking along these lines. 
Mary L. CooLipGE 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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The Conservative Mind from Burke to Santayana. Russewt Kirk. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953. 458 pp. $6.50. 


Conservatism has become a fashionable outlook in contemporary 
America. In a period of unprecedented prosperity, many inevi- 
tably tend to accept and justify the status quo. Moreover, there 
have always been thinking people who believe that liberty to in- 
novate all too often becomes license to debase. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that Dr. Russell Kirk’s book, The Conservative Mind, has 
received wide and sympathetic attention, for in it Dr. Kirk at- 
tempts to ‘‘review conservative ideas, examining their validity for 
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this perplexed age.’’ What I find difficult to understand is the 
relatively uncritical appreciation with which conservatives haye 
greeted the book. For Dr. Kirk has done conservatism a real 
disservice by defining it in irrelevant terms and defending it op 
irrelevant grounds. : 

It is perhaps unnecessary to dwell at length on the historical 
portions of Dr. Kirk’s work. The main American and English 
conservative thinkers of the last two centuries pass in review, 
There are significant omissions, notably David Hume and the en. 
tire line of British neo-Hegelians. The heat of argument often 
causes Dr. Kirk to commit himself to patent historical absurdities 
or to displace argument with rhetorical bombast.‘ But the sub. 
stance of his constructive position is clear enough in outline. 

Dr. Kirk believes in the rule of divine intent. But more than 
this, he believes that Providence is the only proper instrument for 
change. Without, for a moment, denying the operation of provi- 
dential forces, we may reasonably ask why the conscious attempts 
men make to change social circumstances are not manifestations 
of this divine intent. Dr. Kirk argues against this view on two 
grounds. First, there is his belief in the proliferating variety and 
mystery of traditional life. But this assumption merely estab- 
lishes the worth of tradition, not the inadequacy of innovation. 
Thus he must rely on his second conviction—that society requires 
orders and classes, and that any attempt to implement egalitarian 
objectives through positive legislation must, in his own words, 
‘*lead to despair.’’ Why must they lead to despair? This ques- 
tion brings us to another cardinal belief. There is an ineradicable 
propensity to evil in man—a tendency which thwarts every con- 
scious effort to improve society. The major obstacle to rampant 
evil is human freedom; and the fundamental prop of human free- 
dom is the right to property. Thus the attack on property is at 
bottom an attack on freedom. Let us consider these assumptions 
one at a time. 


1 E.g., ‘‘ Whether in scholars like Bentham and Mill and Grote, or in men 
of affairs like Cobden and Bright and Chadwick, the quality most conspicuously 
lacking in Liberals was higher imagination. They went for facts, adoring the 
particular, however isolated, almost in defiance of the Decalogue’’ (p. 229). 
Or, ‘‘Burke triumphed over the indiscriminate innovating impulse. . . . Not 
a single formidable rebellion has occurred in England since Burke retired from 
polities’? (p. 41). Again, ‘* [Dewey] commenced with a thoroughgoing natu- 
ralism ... denying the whole realm of spiritual values; nothing exists but 
physical sensations and life has no aims but physical satisfaction. . . . Venera 
tion was dead in Dewey’s universe, indiscriminate emancipation was cock of 
the walk. Thus was the imperialistic craving of America and the twentieth 
century given a philosophic mask’’ (pp. 365-366). 
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Dr. Kirk’s belief in the ‘‘proliferating variety and mystery of 
traditional life’’ is itself strange. No doubt the heritage of cen- 
turies of human experience is not to be lightly discarded. Cer- 
tainly traditional elements may be of great, even fundamental, 
value to the adequate functioning of human society. No doubt, 
also, the history of traditional procedures and beliefs is clouded 
by the haze of remote origins. We need not deny the immense 
variety of these traditions. But these admissions do not justify 
the conception of tradition as some sort of historical vegetable with 
roots firmly embedded in a nutritious and sun-soaked celestial soil. 
However difficult the problem of genesis, there is little doubt that 
many traditional processes originated as a result of conscious in- 
tent. The American Constitution is a most impressively successful 
case in point. It is indeed ironical that this source and buttress 
of existing American traditionalism is itself the product of a cre- 
ative, radical political impulse. There is no theoretical reason for 
mystery about this or any other tradition. Historical fact and the 
empirical laws and theories governing human nature, perhaps; 
“proliferating mystery,’’ an appeal to ignorance. 

And what does the conviction that society requires orders and 
classes come to? Does it follow that attempts to implement egali- 
tarian objectives through positive legislation must lead to despair ? 
Presumably Dr. Kirk is not arguing that any specific class struc- 
ture is desirable, but that some such organization of society is re- 
quired. All the important problems, however, arise in connection 
with specific instances of social stratification. No one would argue 
that strata based on merit are undesirable. But what are the 
criteria of merit? And when a given social order does not have 
a structure satisfying these criteria what is to be done about it? 
Do not innovate ; trust to Providence—this is all Dr. Kirk counsels. 
Injustice will be remedied—but not by men. Why not? Because 
man is evil. His lustful, avaricious, lying, irrational nature can 
only make things worse if he meddles with existing institutions. 

Original sin becomes, in Dr. Kirk’s thought, the basis of a deep- 
seated anti-democratic sentiment. True, he explicitly rejects the 


view that conservatism and ‘‘democracy’’ are in conflict, asserting 
that : 


Conservatism and democracy have trudged together down a long trail since 
1789, quarreling most of the way. But the principal interests of true conser- 
vatism and old-style libertarian democracy now approach identity. [P. 412.] 


By “‘democracy,’’ however, Dr. Kirk means ‘‘constitutional de- 
mocracy,’’ not at all what recent theorists such as Dewey, G. D. H. 
Cole, and D. Lilienthal have meant by that term. Moreover, Dr. 
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Kirk, though supporting constitutional democracy in a general 
way, specifically discredits every historical step leading to ity 
achievement in Britain and the United States. From the Reform 
Bill of 1832 through the Emancipation Proclamation to the 191} 
reform of Parliament, his views are uniformly antagonistic, 

If by democracy, interpreted generally, we mean above all 
participation in the making of decisions by individuals affected 
by those decisions, then it is obvious that the problem of achieving 
democratic processes is as important in the sphere of economic, 
religious, or educational choice as in that of political choice. And 
it is this conception of democracy which Dr. Kirk, by implication, 
deplores, but with which he never really comes to grips. More. 
over, he fails to realize that original sin as applied to democratic 
theory cuts both ways. On the one hand, it can be employed by 
those who antecedently distrust democracy to justify belief in the 
inadequacy of those agents upon whom the success of democratic 
procedures rests. This is the course which Dr. Kirk chooses. Qn 
the other hand, belief in original sin can be and is employed in 
defense of democratic procedures. If all men are evil, it is ar. 
gued, then the best means of minimizing the effects of their evil 
natures is to provide democratic checks on the growth of any and 
all concentrations of power. This is the line which Reinhold 
Niebuhr has developed in his theologico-political writings.’ 

In my view, the doctrine of original sin is largely irrelevant to 
the justification of democratic procedures. One need not contend 
that every human being suffers from some sort of chronic moral 
ailment. It is, rather, the recognition that different persons have 
different interests and that to let any one interest prevail would 
inevitably cause neglect of others, whether intentional or not, that 
leads to the demand for effective checks on power. Moreover, there 
is the statistical certainty that in every social barrel there will be 
a number of bad apples; effective checks on possible abuse of power 
must be provided. This is quite different from the radical dis- 
trust of human nature expressed by Dr. Kirk. Secondly, what- 
ever one’s view of human nature, few would deny that men can 
become better or worse through active participation in decision 
making—precisely the sort of experience which enables human 
beings to act responsibly. In other words, effective democracy is 
the condition of improved democracy. This view is also in ¢on- 
flict with Dr. Kirk’s psychological assumptions. 

Conservatism, Dr. Kirk tells his readers, is enjoying a recrv- 
descence. The destruction of the institution of private property 


2 My thanks to Professor Carl Auerbach for pointing this out to me. 
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is being halted. Freedom is the main bulwark against human evil, 
and ‘‘property and freedom are inseparably connected’’ in the 
gense that the destruction of private property will cause liberty to 
be erased (p. 8). What does Dr. Kirk mean by ‘‘freedom’’? It 
is ‘prescriptive rights that constitute the conservative’s idea of 
freedom’’ (p. 408). The ‘‘lust for change’’ of ‘‘moribund liber- 
alism and old-style socialism’’ has given way to ‘‘a new revolu- 
tionary theory and system’’—‘‘democratic despotism’’ or ‘‘super- 
pureaucracy.’’ But conservative forces have reémerged just in 
time to battle this dread new instrument of social change. ‘‘It 
is to be seen, within this century, whether the conservatives can 
manage to force Sin, the ancient corruption of man, the proclivity 
to violence, envy, and avarice, back within the moral confines of 
Western society, injured as the old order has been by the repeated 
explosions of social radicalism.’’ 

It would be impossible to discuss all the issues which these as- 
sertions raise in the short space here alloted. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain remarks are especially necessary. Unless the prescriptive 
rights which define freedom are themselves property rights, it is 
hard to see why private property should be regarded as a defining 
characteristic of the conservative mind any more than courts of 
law, newspapers, the restraints of a collectively imposed moral 
‘sanction, or any of a multitude of other factors. If these prescrip- 
tive rights are solely property rights, then their ‘‘inseparable”’ 
connection is tautologically affirmed. But if this is the case, then 
the conception is of no help at all to those who deal with the very 
real problem of determining just what prescriptive rights should 
be affirmed, and what moral status private property has in terms 
of them. Any belief can be made fundamental by definition. But 
this does not clarify or enable solution of the real problems raised 
by those who question the ethical status of such beliefs. 

The disservice Dr. Kirk does conservatism stems from the be- 
lief that conservatism should be construed as a creed guiding social 
policy rather than a set of flexible beliefs and, above all, a temper 
concerning social change. It is true that when he actually tries 
to determine who belongs and who does not belong in the conser- 
vative camp, Dr. Kirk either ignores or modifies beyond recogni- 
tion the defining criteria when they prove embarrassing. For 
example, Santayana certainly rejected literal belief in divine 
Providence and Disraeli proved to be an outstanding innovator. 
In fact, the only criterion which survives the test of consistent 
application is the belief in private property. It would not, how- 
ever, be fair to maintain that Dr. Kirk accepts this belief as a 
sufficient criterion of conservatism. It is not doctrine but rather 
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@ certain attitude toward social change which all those whom he 
does include have in common. Those who possess this attitude 
may distrust innovation, but do not necessarily damn it; are gus. 
picious of any extension of social responsibility and power, but 
often advocate it; need not be preoccupied with sin, but are aware 
of human culpability ; emphasize the value of tradition based on 
habit and custom, but do not necessarily clothe it in mystical garb 
nor refrain from systematic criticism of existing institutions when 
such criticism seems warranted; and, I would add, are suspicious 
of radical proposals for changing property relationships, but often 
support substantial reform Clearly, we are dealing not with a 
set of defining doctrines, but rather with a temper which has its 
contribution to make to the political life of a community. 

To the extent that there is a doctrinal content to the conserva. 
tive mind it might best be formulated in the following way: ‘‘We 
do not deny the injustice which (some particular piece of legisla. 
tion) attempts to meliorate. We do not deny the existence of evil 
but instead question this means of elimination. Men cannot be 
jarred out of deeply rooted sentiments by means of legislative 
shock. Moreover, persistent practices generated by these attitudes 
usually have some rational basis—that is, they usually serve in- 
portant social functions. Reliance on force, even the well-disci- 
plined enforcement powers of the state, often interferes with these 
functions, and, in extreme cases, results in social chaos. In any 
case the community is more often harmed than benefited. It is 
almost always best to deal with the problem by the much slower 
but surer method of moral suasion. Social amelioration depends 
upon a good will, and often this will does not exist. But matters 
are usually made worsé by resorting to legislation. One can never 
legislate morals.’’ ; 

Interpreted in this way conservatism has very little to say about 
goals as such. It has everything to say about the way in which 
we should attempt to implement whatever goals one may endorse. 

What reasons do conservatives usually offer for their attitudes 
towards any particular piece of legislation and its underlying 
recourse to force? There are, I think, four standard arguments. 

1. They sometimes argue that if an activity is prohibited by 
law the long-term consequences will be even more pernicious than 
the evil which occasions the legislation. 

2. They will contend that attempted legislation will defeat it- 
self by causing the break-down of enforcement machinery. In 
the United States they point especially to the failure of prohibi- 
tion and the widespread demoralization and contempt for law 
which that experiment in legislation generated. 
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3, It is often argued that even if a given law were to prove 
gauccessful, alternative means would have accomplished the objec- 
tives more quickly. Belief in the eventual and efficient triumph 
of the good conscience is much more widespread than the pessimism 
eoncerning human nature which Kirk adopts. William. Faulkner 
puts the case concretely in one of his novels when he argues that 
“the victory of 1861-1865 probably did more than even John 
Brown to stalemate Lucas’ freedom which still seems to be in 
check going on a hundred years after Lee surrendered.’ ® 

4, Most important of all, conservatives often contend that legis- 
lation which affects existing institutions inevitably causes a de- 
gree of social chaos. No one has put the case more eloquently 
than Edmund Burke who argued: 


It is a presumption in favor of any settled scheme of government against any 
untried project, that a nation has long existed and flourished under it. It is 
a better presumption even of the choice of a nation, far better than any sud- 
den election. Because a nation is not an idea only of local extent, and indi- 
vidual momentary aggregation; but it is an idea of continuity, which extends 
in time as well as in numbers and space. And this is the choice not of one 
day, or one set of people, not of a tumultuary and giddy choice; it is a de- 
liberate election of the ages and generations; it is a constitution made by what 
is ten thousand times better than choice, it is made by the peculiar circum- 
stances, occasions, tempers, dispositions, and moral, civil and social habitudes 
of the people, which disclose themselves only in a long space of time.‘ 


The attempt to transform institutions will undermine essential 
social services if it is too radical. This will stifle moral develop- 
ment, wreck interpersonal relations, and cause the material bases 
of community life to deteriorate. According to Burke, just such 
a sequence of events took place during and after the French Revo- 
lution. Both revolution and law ultimately rely on force. It is 
force and violence which must be held to the minimum necessary 
to guarantee security and satisfaction of primary social needs. 
Construed as a temper, conservatism has an important role to 
play in the determination of social policy. But it should function 
a8 a restraint on the radical impulse and not as a guide to policy. 
So interpreted, the conservative mind has a fundamental contri- 
bution to make to any healthy communal life. Radicals need not 
fear the recrudescence of responsible conservatism. But there is 
no need to convert the acknowledged revival into a revival meeting. 


ARNOLD KauFMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


8 Intruder in the Dust. 


4 Reform of Representation in the House of Commons (1782), Works, Vol. 
VI, pp. 146 ff. Reference is to Bohn’s edition, London, 1861. 
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The Social Sciences in Historical Study; a Report of the Com. 
mittee on Historiography. New York: Social Science Research 
Council [1954]. x, 181 p. (Bulletin 64.) 


Many of the problems which arise from the study of history 
have come increasingly to occupy the analytical attention of phi. 
losophers: the nature of historical knowledge, the pattern of his. 
torical explanation, and the relationship between the methods and 
practices of historians and those of other inquirers, have, in re. 
cent years, been discussed widely and with some sophistication, 
The philosopher’s interest in these matters is not always identical 
with that of the historian, nor even necessarily consonant with it; 
yet a statement from the side of the historian himself, concerning 
his view of his task and its perplexities, must always deserve the 
attention of those who see history as a philosophical problem. 
Such a statement was the Social Science Research Council’s Bul. 
letin 54, Theory and Practice in Historical Study, which appeared 
in 1946 as a collaborative effort on the part of historians and phi- 
losophers, under the general editorship of Merle Curti. It con- 
tained a number of provocative, informative, and occasionally con- 
troversial essays by Charles Beard, John Herman Randall, Jr, 
Sidney Hook, Howard K. Beale, and others. Its general purpose 
was to clarify the intentions and terminology of historiography; 
to identify and (more hopefully) to help to rectify such abuses 
as unrecognized assumptions, single-factor schemes of reduction, 
distorting valuations, facile analogies, and the like; and to put 
forward a number of positive proposals regarding practice and 
usage. The enterprise was animated by the belief that written 
history could be ‘‘useful as a guide in solving our present problems 
of human relations’’; and, perhaps because of the quality of the 
minds involved in the project, perhaps because of the trenchancy 
of their positions, the pamphlet achieved a certain reputation and 
respect and precipitated considerable discussion pro and con. 
Bulletin 64, The Social Sciences in Historical Study, is construed 
by its editors as a supplement to its predecessor. It is meant to 
fulfill, at least partially, one of the former’s recommendations, 
namely ‘‘to deal with the problems involved in making effective 
use of social science concepts and social science methods in his 
torical interpretation.’’ Unlike its predecessor, however, Bulletin 
64 is a ‘‘product of group thinking’’; and, whether for this reason 
or for some other, it seems to lack the strident, at times militant, 
tone of Bulletin 54. But more important, at least to this reviewer, 
it is to a considerable degree a less interesting and significant, 8 
more confused and naive, production than even the harshest criti¢ 
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gould accuse the former work of being. It lacks the detail and 
theoretical acuity of the former work; it does not bring up to date 
the other’s excellent bibliography; and it contents itself with a 
superficial survey of the social sciences, elementary excursions into 
“scientific method,’? and on the whole unpointed and unenlight- 
ening discussions of various categories of historical analysis. Its 
message is that hypotheses are important, that theories are indis- 
pensable, and that interdisciplinary codperation is a good thing; 
and though these are truths, to be sure, and though the contribu- 
tors ‘‘make no claim to significant originality,’’ these points have 
so often and so subtly been elaborated elsewhere that one might 
think that present-day students of method might have finer edges 
to sharpen and more suggestive insights to offer. And through- 
out the book, the authors display a certain discomfort regarding 
their rdles as historians and the status, purport, and future of 
their craft. The alternatives, by no means obviously exclusive, 
between which they feel the historian must choose, are ‘‘intuitive 
resyntheses of the type presented by Spengler and Toynbee or 
avail [himself] of the aid offered by the social sciences.’’ But 
they seem basically confused as to whether they wish to use social 
science, or be social scientists. All are agreed that they do not 
wish to follow Ranke in describing the past as it actually happened, 
nor do they wish to perpetuate the ‘‘synthesis in terms of great 
men and a sequence of important or unique events [which] still 
appears in historical thinking,’’ and which leads to ‘‘narrative 
organization.’’ This they regard as a ‘‘striking intellectual an- 
achronism.’’ Yet, I should think, abandonment of the traditional 
forms and pre-occupations of historiography is a partial renuncia- 
tion of the very raison d’étre of the discipline: it is the outstand- 
ing personalities, the dramatic occurrences, the more or less wn- 
taghiche events which, falling outside the scope of ordinary experi- 
ence and the generalizations of everyday life, intrigue us; and it 
is to history books that we look when we wish to find illumination 
and understanding of them. The authors point out that ‘‘his- 
torians are not averse to sales [so that] the popular dramatic frame 
of reference has been used wherever possible,’’ and the historian 
has therefore ‘‘clung as long as possible to storytelling and treas- 
ures most those source materials that permit narration.’’ But if 
competent and trained historians turn their backs on narration and 
telinquish the dramatic, and if the intellectual appetite for these 
(as evidenced perhaps by ‘‘sales’’) persists, who is to satisfy the 
latter? If historians cease doing history, what shall they do, and 
who shall then do history? It is highly ambiguous to say that the 
“Civil War, the great divide of American historiography, shrinks 
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in magnitude when viewed in the light of . . . long-run gocig] 
criteria.’’ To be sure, relative to a theory of social disorganiza. 
tion, the event of the Civil War may be but an instance, a case: 
but relative to the interests, the minds and spirits of a people, the 
Civil War is of central importance, capable still of inflaming dig. 
cussion and partisanship and competing loyalties. These two 
‘‘frames of reference’’ are different, and perhaps even incom. 
mensurable; but it is in terms of the latter that the very motiva- 
tion to write and study history is to be found. It is like arguing 
that one’s mother shrinks in significance when viewed in the light 
of the laws of the ovarian cycle, genetic transmission, and the cul- 
tural norms of motherhood. It misses the whole point by insisting 
that there is only one important sense of ‘‘significant.’’ As to the 
Rankian bugbear, what is the alternative? Not to describe the 
past as it actually happened? Then why all the discussion about 
method? And why any problem at all about history? There is 
little to applaud in this book but its sincerity and modesty, and 
one wonders that so much earnest ‘‘group-thinking’’ should have 
been to so little avail. 


ArtTHur C. Danto 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. 2nd 
Edition with Supplementary Chapter. Herrpert Marcuss. 
New York: The Humanities Press, 1954. xii, 439 pp. $5.00. 


Inasmuch as the first edition of this book in 1941 has already 
been reviewed in this journal, the second edition will require only 
a few comments. It is a clear, scholarly, and sympathetic account 
of the development of Hegel’s philosophy, especially of its social 
doctrines and implications. Marcuse argues that, especially in 
his Jenenser system and the Phenomenology of Mind, Hegel antici- 
pated not only the method but also much of the content of Marxism. 
If Hegel in later writings, such as the Philosophy of Right, became 
enamored with Prussianism and reaction, this meant a break with 
his own dialectical method. In political implications as in other 
respects, Hegelianism is worlds removed from the positivism of 
Comte and Stahl. Whereas the latter foreshadowed the theory of 
fascism and National Socialism, and even prepared the way for 
it, the former is fundamentally hostile and was vigorously repu- 
diated by Nazi theorists. 

Although the theses of the book are illuminating and well ar- 
gued they involve exaggerations which are not purely rhetorical. 
Take one example: Marcuse’s claim that ‘‘The empiricist restric- 
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tion of human nature to knowledge of ‘the given’ removed the 
desire both to transcend the given and to despair about it’’ (p. 20) 
geems at best only partially true. A Gradgrind may emphasize 
facts in order to exclude ideals, but empiricists have often done 
so in order to realize them. Similarly, it is impossible to accept 
the thesis that totalitarianism idolizes facts in general. In his 
zeal to show that fascism derives (ideologically) from positivism, 
Marcuse points out that ‘‘an integral part of totalitarian control 
is the attack on critical and independent thought,’’ and then adds: 
“The appeal to facts is substituted for the appeal to reason’’ (p. 
405). But this is obviously one-sided. Totalitarianism, whether 
as conceived by Comte or as realized by Hitler or Stalin, suppresses 
facts as much as reasons, depending on how its short and long- 
range interests are served. 

The first edition of Marcuse’s book appeared in 1941, the year 
of the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union and the Pearl Harbor 
attack—two events which allied us with the Russians in the second 
World War. The supplementary chapter added in 1954 discusses 
briefly the changed outlook and some of the basic reasons for it. 
The main contention is that the Hegelian conception of freedom, 
though it is still valid, is farther than ever from realization. Both 
in the East and the West it is as if the critical role of Reason had 
been suspended. In the Soviet Union the seemingly indefinite 
deferment of freedom in the interest of national strength had its 
historical excuses. For example, when revolution failed in the 
advanced capitalist countries after the first World War, the 
Soviets were isolated and thus embarked on the path of terroristic 
industrialization. ‘‘Stalinist society was not less repressive than 
capitalist society—but much poorer.’’ But whatever the causes 
or excuses the fact remained that ‘‘the image of freedom which 
Marxism had upheld against the prevailing unfreedom seemed to 
have lost its realistic content.’’ 

In the West Marcuse also sees failure. He remarks that 


Hegel saw in the ‘‘power of negativity’’ the life element of the Spirit and 
thereby of Reason. This power of Negativity was in the last analysis the 
power to comprehend and alter the given facts in accordance with developing 
potentialities by rejecting the ‘‘positive’’ once it had become a barrier to 
progress in freedom. ... If the contradictory, oppositional, negative power 
of reason is broken, reality moves under its own positive law and, unhampered 
by the Spirit, unfolds its repressive force. ... Today, the Spirit seems to 
have a different function: It helps to organize, administer, and anticipate the 
powers that be, and to liquidate the ‘‘ power of Negativity.’? Reason has be- 
come identified with reality: what is actual is reasonable although what is 
Teasonable has not yet become actuality. [Pp. 433-434.] 
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In amplification of this judgment Marcuse points out that in 
capitalist societies mass production has facilitated mass manipula. 
tion. The rise in standards of living has made labor into ‘g 
positive part of the established society’’ and suspended its critical 
rational role. Labor has not been emancipated, for ‘‘alienation 
and dehumanization’’ remain. 

Although these trends are real and dangerous, the author has 
certainly overstated them. It is romantic to limit the role of 
Reason to ‘‘contra-diction, opposition, negation,’’ and it seems ro- 
mantic, for that matter, to talk of Reason with a capital R. It is 
likewise misleading to omit reference to factors which, in at least 
some Western countries, are making headway against the trend to 
monolithic solidarity and conformity. Yet we can agree, of course, 
that the release of fearless criticism all over the world would prob- 
ably do much toward decreasing war-tensions and other obstacles 
to individual freedom. 

Marcuse’s stimulating book illustrates the dramatic power of 
Hegelian language, but also its looseness and often grandiose ex- 
aggeration. For the poet or the politician, especially when he is 
in the opposition, it is most useful, though it proves more evoca- 
tive of action than nicely directive. Its dangers are fully appar- 
ent when Hegelianism takes over power and the dramatic exag- 
gerations are interpreted as specific directives. Marcuse points 
out that when leading Marxist theorists became revisionists they 
gave up Hegel, and he adds that this meant a return to simple 
common sense. But in an important sense it was also a return 
to the measured and responsible language of science. 

V. J. McG 


New Yor«K City 
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